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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



ON SOME CONDITIONS OF PROGRESS IN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INQUIRY. 1 

THE circumstances of our last annual meeting have made it 
inevitable that one thought should have been dominant 
in all our minds as we reassembled this year. The association 
devoted the greater part of its sessions a year ago to doing honor 
— an honor unprecedented in its history — to an eminent and 
beloved colleague. Now we can only take some poor consolation 
from the fact that that due tribute was paid before it was too 
late. American philosophy has lost one of its greatest figures; 
and from the circle of our own fellowship has passed one of the 
most loyal, kindly and richly-endowed human beings whom any 
of us have known. Josiah Royce contributed to philosophy with 
an intellectual power, and an incomparable learning, that evoked 
our admiration and our pride; yet it was not this solely, nor 
perhaps this chiefly, that gave him the place he had among us. 
It is an ironic example of the paradox in the present position 
of our study that some of us have felt compelled to dissent 
sharply from the conclusions which to him seemed most funda- 
mental, most important and best assured. In spite of such 
dissents, there are few who have busied themselves with philos- 
ophy in America during the past thirty years who have not 
learned much from him. But it was the man himself that meant 
most to us, as an embodiment of the philosophic temper and an 
example of the philosophic life — in the completeness of his 

1 Delivered as the presidential address before the sixteenth annual meeting of 
the American Philosophical Association, December 27, 1916. 
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devotion to man's supreme task of discovering the nature and 
the meaning of things; in the childlike simplicity and unworldli- 
ness of his character, united, as it was, with the constant play, 
over the least as well as the greatest things, of an intellect 
singularly subtle and acute; in his universal human sympathy 
and catholic intellectual interest; his shrewd and wise humor, 
not least; his fortitude and self-forgetfulness in deep personal 
griefs; his gentleness and understanding tolerance, won by self- 
discipline over an ardent temperament, and giving place upon 
due cause to a burning passion of moral indignation. 

To some of us Professor Royce was not least endeared by 
what seemed to us — perhaps through misunderstanding — a splen- 
did inconsistency that marked the close of his life. In his 
speculative thought he had always lived much in a world tran- 
scending mere events; and the consolation of philosophy which 
he had brought to his generation consisted chiefly in an assurance 
of the perfection of that eternal order which no poor sublunary 
tragedy could shake. "The existence of evil," he wrote, some 
twenty years ago, " is not only consistent with the perfection of 
the universe, but is necessary for the very existence of that 
perfection. .... If the love of God is more inclusive than the 
love of man, even as the divine world of experience is richer 
than the human world, we can simply set no limit to the intensity 
of conflict, to the tragedies of existence, to the pangs of finitude, 
to the degree of moral ill, which in the end is included in the life 
that God not only loves, but finds the fulfillment of the perfect 
ideal. . . . Our conclusion is essentially universal. It discounts 
any evil that experience may contain." x 

It was, however, Royce's lot to live into a time when it was 
disclosed that the ideal of his Absolute included an intensity 
of conflict in the life of this planet, a multiplication of pitiful 
tragedies of human finitude, and a degree of moral ill, such as 
neither he nor any modern man had ever thought to see. It 
came to be the principal business, the constant preoccupation, 
of the rational animal, throughout a great part of the civilized 
world, to take the life of his fellows. The slowly and dearly 
won gains of science, meant for the enrichment and the sane 

1 Studies in Good and Evil, 1898, pp. 25-7. 
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ordering of human existence, were almost wholly converted into 
instruments of more wholesale destruction. Hideous brutalities 
and monstrous injustice were wrought by societies of men upon 
which all the agencies that had been supposed to make for 
reasonableness and humanity — science and philosophy, art and 
religion — had been at work for centuries. In the presence of 
this spectacle Royce was little able to keep his thought fixed 
upon the felicity of the Absolute; indeed, I cannot think that 
he found much satisfaction in considering that every pang and 
every shame of the conflict contributed to that felicity. His 
metaphysics gave him excuse and, if I may say so, temptation 
to seek asylum from jthe ugly turmoil of events, as many philos- 
ophers of antiquity had sought it, in meditation upon the irrele- 
vant perfections of the One that is beyond change; but he showed 
himself, in the crisis, a whole-hearted citizen of this temporal 
world of ours. There was nothing of a Stoic apathy or of a 
neo-Platonic otherworldliness in his reaction upon the evils of 
the time. He could not say, 'Whatsoever thou wishest, that 
do I also wish, O Universe!' when the universe appeared to 
have wished, among other things, a Lusitania-sinking. More 
intensely, I think, than most men did the author of that Con- 
solatio I have quoted feel the tragedy — above all, the moral 
tragedy — of the two incredible years before, for him, the end 
came. Intolerable wrongs done in the order of time seemed to 
him, in truth, no whit less intolerable when looked upon as 
necessary elements in an order transcending time. Few members 
of this association are likely to forget that memorable outburst 
of feeling, in his talk at this same occasion last year, when he 
declared that, if the cause which seemed to him the cause of 
evil in this war were to triumph, he had no wish to survive the 
crisis. If in this he showed himself less the eternalist philosopher, 
unperturbed by mundane accidents, serenely contemplative of 
"a peace beyond all earthly victories," and more the passionate 
mortal, casting the whole of his feeling, his interest, his life, 
into the struggle for terrestrial righteousness — well, there were 
few of us philosophers, I dare say, who did not think him the 
truer man for it, and there were some who thought that he re- 
vealed therein his underlying loyalty to a truer philosophy. 
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But the custom of these occasions requires that I turn from 
these themes, so near to our natural feeling at such a time, to 
the more impersonal interests of that study concerning which 
we meet annually to take counsel together. It is not, indeed, 
philosophy, but about philosophy — or rather, about philosophiz- 
ing — that I propose to talk tonight. I shall not try to illuminate 
any of the substantive problems of our province of inquiry. 
The occasion has brought on in me what may be called an 
attack of professional self-consciousness and self-searching, has 
given rise to some sobering reflections on the nature and the 
difficulties and the disappointments of the business of being a 
philosopher. If it had not been for awe of the grave company 
I am addressing, I think I should have employed the native 
idiom, and given my discourse the interrogatory title, 'What's 
the Matter with Philosophy?' There is, I can't but think, 
something the matter with it, though the complaint is rather a 
periodically recurrent than a new one. What seem to me the 
principal causes of this disorder I shall endeavor to indicate; 
and thereby to point out at least a partial remedy, which is not 
wholly new, either, but has hitherto been administered in too 
homeopathic doses. Since both cause and remedy appear to 
me to lie, in a sense, outside of philosophy itself — though not 
outside of philosophers — I am afraid that what I shall have to 
say will seem to this company sadly lacking in properly philo- 
sophical content. I can only plead in extenuation that these 
things none the less seem to me just now the most important 
and fundamental things which I can think of, in relation to 
philosophy itself — even though there be so little of philosophy, 
and perhaps so little of essential novelty, in them. 

I well remember that when, as an undergraduate, I sat under 
a venerated master who has brought not a few of us to the 
philosopher's calling, we were told that one of the conventional 
reproaches against philosophy is that it merely moves in cycles 
— that there is neither stability in philosophic opinion nor con- 
tinuous progress in philosophic insight, but that the speculative 
fashion of one generation becomes a discredited error to the 
next, and returns to vogue (perhaps with the air of a new dis- 
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covery) in a third. This reproach, we were assured, was un- 
founded. In spite of a regrettably great amount of divagation 
in the movement of philosophical thought, some results of the 
first importance had been solidly established ; some opinions once 
possible to minds of the highest natural endowments had been 
definitively shown to be errors, so that no competent and trained 
latter-day thinker could ever again fall into them. Such an 
error, if I remember my early instruction aright, was, for ex- 
ample, the so-called Platonic realism; such a settled finding of 
philosophy was the general principle of idealism — however much 
debate there might still be among the schools of idealists concern- 
ing the nuance to be given to their common doctrine. Another 
unshakable result, concerning the history of philosophy, was, 
I think, the unquestionable preeminence of Immanuel Kant 
among modern philosophers. And, of course, all this and more 
at that time truly seemed to be thus settled. Except for a few 
scattered vestiges of Scottish realism, survivals from an earlier 
age, I suppose that nearly all that was academically respectable 
and most that was intellectually vigorous, in philosophical teach- 
ing in America of the late eighties and early nineties, professed 
and called itself idealistic; Platonic realism had a purely archaeo- 
logical interest; and Kant, Fichte, and Hegel were names that 
few except William James dared utter without some bating of 
the breath. 

When I look back over the history of American philosophical 
opinion during the twenty-odd years since I and many of my 
contemporaries received these encouraging assurances, I am 
affected with a complex emotion which, in the presence of acute 
psychologists, I shall not risk analyzing. A singularly interesting 
period it has been, abounding in intellectual vitality and meta- 
physical curiosity, full of excursions and alarums of the most 
stirring and intrepid sort. During it, the secret of the universe 
has been discovered I know not how many times — thrice, at 
least, in America alone — and each time differently. Only, I 
cannot feel that the expectations which as an undergraduate I 
was led to form have been completely realized. Not many of 
the things which, in the early nineties, had been forever settled, 
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have stayed settled; not many of the views which most of the 
enlightened would then have deemed impossible paradoxes, but 
are now maintained by considerable and respectable bodies of 
philosophers, teaching from the chairs of our universities. Nor 
are all these changes pure innovations, results of absolutely fresh 
and unprecedented insights. How many iiberwundene Stand- 
punkte have, in these decades, risen from the too shallow graves 
in which earlier generations had hopefully interred them ! Naive 
physical realism, ascribing full, independent being, even to the 
secondary qualities of matter; Platonic realism; dogmatism, in 
the Kantian sense, philosophies which deem it no needful part 
of their task to begin with a preliminary inquiry with the faculty 
of knowledge; philosophies which affect a pre-Cartesian inno- 
cence of any generic distinction between the mental and the 
physical; the Naturphilosophie of early Romanticism, somewhat 
disguised by a French accent, yet recognizable enough; the 
Romantic anti-intellectualism and its complement, the intellek- 
tuelle Anschauung, under a new name; psychological hedonism 
in ethics, and also the opposite extreme, an abstractly rational- 
istic hypostatizing of the conception of 'the Good' — all these 
dead have come to life again in our day, and wage war briskly, 
or form strange alliances, with new births of time, the like of 
which, no doubt, no previous generation has looked upon. Thus 
the collective mind of philosophy has become, to a singular 
degree, what the great French sceptic used to like to describe his 
mind as being — divers et ondoyant. 

It is, of course, simply this fact of diversity and undulation 
which prompts these present reflections. Any one you please 
of the current opinions to which I have referred may be the 
embodiment of the eternal verities, in relation to the question 
with which it is concerned. I assume only that they can not 
all be the embodiment of the eternal verities ; and that the range 
and degree of their opposition is decidedly great. Upon what 
appear to be plain, and also unescapable questions, trained 
specialists of high abilities find themselves unable to reach any 
common conclusion. This, of course, is an old and hackneyed 
story; and when those who sit upon the seat of the scornful 
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advert unpleasantly to this fact, there are certain familiar pallia- 
tive considerations from which we are accustomed to take com- 
fort. We observe, for example, that disagreement among experts 
is a common enough phenomenon in other sciences also, especially 
in their more general or theoretical portions; and that it is 
precisely in regard to their fundamentals that disagreement is 
most likely to arise. Controversies keen, and sometimes acri- 
monious, over the sufficiency of the natural selection hypothesis 
were not long since frequent among biologists; and — as an example 
of the revival in biology of opinions once discredited — the theory 
of the heritability of acquired characters, after passing for a 
time, in the eyes of specialists in that science, as a vulgar error, 
now appears to be recognized as at least a debatable issue. 
The gatherings of economists, again, are not always examples of 
a cloying likemindedness. Misery loves company; and there is, 
doubtless, some natural consolation to be found in such reminders 
of the troubles of sister sciences. 

Yet the consolation does not seem to me sufficient. For we 
are, for one thing, deprived of a compensation which workers in 
these other studies enjoy. Their sciences, however involved in 
controversy in their theoretical portions, include also experi- 
mental or historical inquiries, in which the establishment of 
generally accepted results is relatively easy; and some of these 
results are always, from time to time, putting an end to old con- 
troversies on the side of theory. But the contentiousness and 
inconclusiveness of analysis or theory, alone and unsupplemented, 
has, in some of these other disciplines also, long since given rise 
to a sense of disappointment, even to a feeling of something like 
disgust. In American economics in recent years, I suppose the 
most conspicuous tendency has been the reaction against econ- 
omic theory, when not strictly subordinated to historical and 
statistical inquiries. In our own subject, however, the theoret- 
ical portion is equal to the whole ; if we fail to achieve a measur- 
able amount of agreement and a consecutive and cumulative 
progress there, we fail altogether. Nor can we, in the case of 
some of our most characteristic problems, hope that they will 
presently be settled for us by empirical facts ascertained by the 
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efforts of investigators in other sciences. The analogy between 
our disagreements and those of our neighbors is consequently 
lacking in precisely those particulars which would be needful 
in order to make it consoling. Moreover, I do not think we 
can honestly deny that our family quarrels are the deeper and 
more numerous. The fact remains, then, a standing scandal to 
philosophy, bringing just discredit upon the entire business in 
which we are professionally engaged. 

There are, I know, those to whom this spectacle of rapid 
change which is no orderly and cumulative addition of accepted 
truth to accepted truth, this widening disagreement upon funda- 
mentals, this increasing difficulty in finding a common basis for 
discussion, this reopening of questions once thought settled and 
reversion to doctrines once thought obsolete, will seem nowise 
anomalous or disquieting. There are those, indeed, as a dis- 
cussion in our association not long ago seemed to show, who 
view such a situation with positive satisfaction — who neither 
expect nor desire agreement among philosophers, nor any near 
approach to it. Such an attitude is interesting to the student 
of the history of ideas as an extreme expression of a characteristic 
tendency in the thought of the past century. The Enlighten- 
ment was manifestly dominated by the presumption of the 
desirability of uniformity. Its rationalism involved a demand 
for the 'standardizing' of all human institutions, activities, 
opinions. There was only one way of thinking, upon any ques- 
tion, which was 'according to nature' — which conformed to the 
simple dictates of the reason that is common to all men; and 
consequently, no divergence from this could be aught but pernic- 
ious error. The reaction against this uniformitarianism — the 
discovery that mere diversity, individual difference as such, is 
one of the greatest of values, in life and in art, and is worth 
taking pains to conserve — this is among the notable gifts of 
Romanticism to modern thought. It has profoundly affected 
by this time — doubtless too much affected — the programs and 
ambitions of the practitioners of literature, of painting and of 
the plastic arts; it has a good deal affected — though as yet, 
doubtless, not sufficiently — the programs and ambitions of the 
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statesman, the framer of constitutions, and the social reformer; 
it is not surprising, therefore, that it should give rise to a corre- 
sponding conception of the uses and aims of philosophy. 

Those who hold this conception remind us that the world is 
full not merely of a number of things, but also of a number of 
temperaments; and they tell us that any man's philosophy is 
the total, the ultimate, intellectual and emotional reaction of one 
temperament upon some aspect of this many-aspected universe. 
To expect or wish to put an end - to the diversity of philosophic 
views which must inevitably result from such interactions as 
these, is to proclaim oneself the victim of a bygone superstition 
— an Aufklarer unredeemed. If it be so, then I fear that, for 
one, I must thus stand classified. That life would be duller 
without a large measure of difference of opinion — and of resultant 
controversy — among philosophers, I readily concede. But I 
cannot think it quite the distinctive function of speculative 
thought to add what Friedrich Schlegel called a romantische 
Verwirrung, and a sporting interest, to the existence either of 
philosophers or of the readers of their works. Very likely it is 

true that 

There are nine-and-sixty ways 

Of constructing tribal lays, 

And every single one of them is right. 

But I conceive that the right ways of constructing a scientific 
philosophy must be assumed to be less numerous by something 
like sixty-eight. Certainly the philosopher who argues — which 
is to say, the philosopher — and at the same time professes to 
regard a philosophy as essentially and desirably a disclosure of 
unstandardized private reactions upon the universe, a species of 
lyric cry, puts himself into a rather curious posture. If agree- 
ment, and as much of it as possible, is not our aim, why argue? 
It may perhaps be said that the philosopher's reasonings are 
only his peculiar way of uttering the burden of his soul and of 
edifying the like-minded, not instruments for coercing the judg- 
ment of stubborn dissenters. Yet for this purpose poetry is 
surely a happier medium. As a fixed form of verse, the syllogism 
seems lacking in charm. If the dialectical triad was merely the 
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key whereby Hegel unlocked his heart, the device was a clumsy 
and cumbrous one for the purpose, while it has an imposing 
look of being intended for quite other and more important uses. 

Doubtless we shall to the end find plenty of matters to dis- 
agree about; the prospect of speedy and complete unanimity 
among us is scarcely so imminent as to justify alarm, even on the 
part of those to whom such a consummation would be most 
unwelcome. Doubtless philosophical systems will always in 
some degree reflect the temperaments and the accidents of the 
personal experience of their authors — be that a consolation or a 
discouragement. Doubtless there must ever remain a region of 
thought where ' appreciation ' must play the decisive part, where 
the personal venture of faith, the unreasoned but imperious 
dictate of individual taste, or the 'dumb turning of the will' — 
to use William James's phrase — alone can settle the questions 
which there press for settlement. There is a familiar historic 
sense of the word ' philosophy ' in which it signifies much the same 
thing as the word religion — a religion purged of superstition 
and mythology and enlightened by some measure of reflection. 
In this sense a man's 'philosophy,' being his interpretation to 
himself of the meaning of his own life, manifestly cannot fail to 
take its form and color in part from the non-intellectual elements 
of his nature, to be a transcript of his personality as a whole. 
Such philosophies mankind will always go on making for itself; 
and in them much diversity appears inevitable, whether or not 
it be desirable. 

Yet obviously, this is not the sort of thing that men have 
meant solely, or chiefly, by philosophy; and it is certainly not 
this alone that philosophers have pretended to be engaged in. 
Not the communication of mere personal impressions about the 
universe; not the impartation of some sort of cosmic emotion 
from one bosom to another, by whatever method of spreading 
the contagion prove most effective — not these things, but some- 
thing very different and much more pretentious has been com- 
monly supposed to be the chief function of the philosopher. 
Argument, I repeat, has been his customary employment; and in 
argument — to reverse the saying of Heraclitus — every man steps 
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aside out of a world of his own into a world in which is pre- 
supposed not only the existence of truths verifiable by the com- 
mon reason, but also the possibility of cogency — that is, of 
intellectual coercion — and so the possibility of unanimity. Phi- 
losophy has seldom given up the pretension of being in some sort 
a science among the sciences, even when it has lacked the hardi- 
hood to dub itself scientia scientiarum. And so long as we 
maintain any such pretension of being busied about verifiable 
truths, of cultivating anything of the nature of science, it is, 
to speak plainly, sheer dishonesty of us not to play that game 
according to the rules, to be content with any lower degree of 
rigor in scientific method, any smaller measure of established and 
agreed-upon results, any greater infusion of the idiosyncrasies 
of our private personalities, than the nature of the case and the 
imperfections of the human intellect render inevitable. As one 
of the leaders of our discussion in 1912 well put the matter, to 
doubt whether agreement in philosophy is desirable is equivalent 
to doubting whether there are any fundamental philosophical 
issues. If the problems exist — "if each one of them is a certain 
matter of fact which men have not yet come to understand, then 
the desirability of men's agreeing upon them is self-evident" — 
unless, indeed, it be held that diversity among men is so precious 
a thing that it were better that many men should to the end 
remain in error about some of the greatest matters of human 
concernment, than that, by knowing the truth, they should fall 
into a drab unanimity. 

I. The fact, is, however, that the progress of philosophy 
towards universally intelligible and definitively cogent results 
has been immensely impeded by a lack of singleness of aim. 
Philosophy has long been endeavoring to perform two seemingly 
identical, but practically incongruous, functions. It has seldom 
been quite clear whether men chiefly sought from their philos- 
ophers the record — often quaintly enough expressed — of interest- 
ing and impressive personal reactions upon life, or depersonalized 
science; and as a rule both have been expected at once and 
from the same sources. The philosopher has been looked to for 
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edification, but also for the example of logical austerity and 
caution in believing. Yet there are in human nature hardly 
any two dispositions more deeply and subtly at Variance than the 
desire to edify and the desire to verify. It is to be hoped that 
the truth, when found, will be found edifying. But the soul 
habitually on fire with a passionate conviction which it is eager 
to impart is scarcely of a temperature favorable to the cool and 
deliberate processes of severe inquiry. An eagerness to serve 
the spiritual needs of one's generation is a generous and noble 
thing; but it is a very different thing from an eagerness to probe 
an intricate logical problem to its obscurest elements and its 
nicest distinctions. The type of mind that performs one of 
these functions well is likely— though there are perhaps rare 
exceptions — to perform the other badly. 

To this day, however, there still attaches to the current con- 
ception of the office of the teacher of philosophy much of this 
paradoxical duality. He is, or is popularly expected to be, a 
creature of equivocal race, partaking somewhat of the preacher 
and somewhat of the sceptical inquirer, a queer hybrid of the 
prophet and the professor. He is a scholar set apart to investi- 
gate the problems of a particular science — which from its nature 
might be supposed to be peculiarly difficult and, at the present 
stage of culture, peculiarly incomplete and full of unsettled 
issues; but he is assumed to have settled all its more significant 
problems before he begins to teach, and to impart with con- 
fidence and zeal a well-rounded system of the universe; and this 
system is not conceived to be well adapted to fulfil the pedagogic 
uses of philosophical study unless it also in some way makes 
for edification. So sensible was one of the most notable of 
English philosophers of our day of this difficulty in reconciling 
the character of the effective teacher of philosophy with that of 
the effective philosopher, that he more than once felt not only 
an inclination but an obligation to give up the pedagogic office. 
The late Henry Sidgwick on hisfiftieth birthday set down in his 
diary some of the motives which half persuaded him to leave 
Cambridge and to cease teaching; potent among these motives 
was " the desire of literary independence — ' to be able to speak 
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when I like as a man to men, and not three times a week as a 
salaried teacher to pupils. I understand the teacher who said 
that his classes were his 'wings'; but in my deep doubt whether 
what now appears to me true tends to edification, I find them 
rather chains than wings. 

It little profits that a dubious don, 
In these dull rooms, among these weary flats. 
Yoked to these aged wives, 1 I mete and dole 
Unbottomed ethics to a 

'savage race' won't do, but it is a race that knows not me, for 
I cannot bring myself to make myself known." 

That a don (at least a philosophical don) should be dubious, 
that a teacher of youth should be uncertain whether what 
appeared to him true tended to edification — these appeared to 
Sidgwick incongruities so great as almost to induce him to 
abandon the academic life. Yet, of course, in the case of no 
other science would such considerations be felt to have any 
pertinency at all; and the contrast shows that philosophy is 
commonly looked upon as something either more, or less, than 
a science. In the investigations of specialists in the other 
disciplines, it is not required that their conclusions shall edify or 
exhilarate; it is required only that they shall be reached by 
the honest application of the most exact methods of technical 
inquiry which the existing state of the science permits. In the 
case of these other investigators, also, a willingness to suspend 
judgment, to recognize that many of their problems are unsolved, 
is commonly esteemed a merit. The typical expert in the natural 
or the historical sciences finds his chief interest and inspiration 
precisely in these problems yet to be solved; and much faithful 
and enthusiastic work is in progress in fields of investigation 
where large, well-grounded, synthetic conclusions can be hoped 
for only in a future indefinitely far off. 

Now this duality in the prevalent conception of the philosopher 
affects his work more variously and more profoundly than is 
often realized. It affects, for example, the social valuation of 
philosophers and philosophical teachers, by the public, by aca- 

1 Heads of Houses. 
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demic authorities, and even by other philosophers, and thus tends 
to determine what kind of philosopher shall most flourish in 
the world. It is more by excellence in the prophetic or the 
poetic character than by excellence in the scientific character 
that a philosopher has been, and often still is, likely to gain 
even academic reputation and influence. This is strikingly illus- 
trated, as it seems to me, in the contrast between the career of 
Sidgwick and that of his illustrious contemporary, Thomas Hill 
Green, at Oxford. Sidgwick somewhere in his diary speaks of 
his own "academic failure" — his "failure to attract men on a 
large scale," and tells of a letter of criticism received from a 
friend which contrasted his lecture-room, with its handful of 
students, and that of Green, "in which a hundred men — half of 
them B.A.'s — ignoring examinations, hung on the lips of the man 
who was sincerely anxious to teach them the truth about the 
universe and human life." Mrs. Humphrey Ward has described 
in a familiar passage how Green's lectures must have affected 
many a youthful hearer. Her hero, as he listened, "felt brought 
near to the great primal forces breathing through the divine 
work shop ; and in place of natural disposition and reverent com- 
pliance there sprang up in him suddenly an actual burning 
certainty of belief." No one, I imagine, could have been affected 
in that way in listening to Sidgwick. And yet — did this gift of 
a noble prophetic power in Green have aught to do with his 
value as a philosopher! For my part, I cannot read the Pro- 
legomena to Ethics without a frequently recurrent feeling that the 
impulse to edification is vitiating the reasoning — blurring dis- 
tinctions which would be embarrassing if made, obscuring rele- 
vant but troublesome questions as to the precise meanings of the 
conclusions reached, giving to those conclusions a slight uncon- 
scious twist which makes them far more impressive, but which is 
quite unsanctioned by their premises. Is one not, in short, 
sometimes sensible that logical seriousness is being drowned in 
moral earnestness? On the other hand — if I may pursue what 
is perhaps an invidious comparison between two great and good 
men — can anyone read Sidgwick, and especially Sidgwick's criti- 
cisms on Green's philosophy, and hold the opinion that the 
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Cambridge teacher was a less competent thinker, endowed with a 
smaller measure of the essentially philosophic qualities — the 
sceptical temper, intolerance of obscurity and equivocality, 
acuteness in logical discrimination, sense of the inter-relatedness 
and implicativeness of ideas, patience and tenacity in ' following 
the argument' whithersoever it may lead? 

I do not for a moment wish to imply that this diversity of 

gifts is undesirable, or that the one sort of service is necessarily 

higher than the other. Edification in some sort we all require 

and, no doubt, in our several fashions, find. The most rigorous 

logician, it is to be hoped, is also a man, with ideals for which 

he is impassioned, with loyalties that outrun his arguments, 

with working hypotheses about the world and human life that 

transcend any present possibility of proof. I am insisting only 

that the two types of mental process are distinct, and that the 

ends of edification and of rigorous inquiry are not, at the present 

stage of philosophy's progress, to be sought by the same means, 

nor, as a rule, at the hands of the same persons. If philosophy 

is to be treated as a science, but a science still in the making; 

if it is agreed that it is worth while for society to maintain a 

small body of men for the purpose of ascertaining, with as much 

care and exactitude of procedure as possible, what can be known 

about certain of the largest and most difficult questions that 

present themselves to the human intellect — then society must 

not confuse this purpose with a wholly different one, that of 

furnishing impressive, imaginative, edifying, emotionally stirring, 

popular discourse about these same problems. The public must 

learn to distinguish the two types of values; must not deem a 

man a good philosopher merely because he is a good metaphysical 

poet or a good preacher; nor assume that, in writings dealing 

with large speculative themes, popular appeal is necessarily 

evidence of profundity. As ' best sellers ' it is unlikely that any 

works of any of the company here present will ever rival that, 

in one sense, most successful of American metaphysical books of 

our time, Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures; nor can 

we reasonably hope to furnish an equal degree of edification to 

any comparable number of souls. But I am afraid that success 
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in something like this sense, though perhaps not attained by the 
same methods, not infrequently passes for success in the business 
of being a philosopher. 

II. However, the confusion of philosophy and edification 
appears to be a waning error; and I do not know that it can be 
said of most of the newer fashions in philosophical thought that 
there is anything inordinately edifying about them. The greater 
number of us here, I imagine, have agreed with Mr. Bertrand 
Russell's insistence that "if philosophy is to become scientific, 
it is necessary first and foremost that philosophers should acquire 
the disinterested scientific curiosity which characterizes the 
genuine man of science." Such a temper is, I believe, already 
generally prevalent among us; and the primary requisite for the 
conversion of philosophy into a science, and for the realization 
of that orderly and consecutive progress which is appropriate 
to a science, has already been attained. But that further meas- 
ures of reform, other modifications of the hitherto customary 
attitude of philosophers towards their problems, and of their 
methods in philosophizing, are also indispensable, perhaps not 
so many would agree. There are, I suppose, not a few who look 
upon the diversity and undulancy of philosophical opinion as 
regrettable, indeed, but not as pointing to the necessity for any 
definite changes in the procedure of our inquiries. One is sure, 
at any rate, of the soundness of one's own doctrine; one knows 
that, so far as it professes to go, it is the true product of scientific 
method in philosophizing. And the dissent therefrom of a more 
or less large number of respected colleagues, though unfortunate, 
is not surprising or discouraging; still less is it productive of 
doubt concerning the correctness of one's own conclusions. If 
the opinion one has adopted is of one of the more recent vintages, 
one explains the dissent by the natural inertia of the human 
intellect, by the well known conservatism of the majority of 
men past middle life. If one still adheres to some type of 
doctrine more widely accepted thirty years ago than now, an 
explanation of the aberrations of the younger generation — and 
of some, even, of one's eminent coevals — does not lie quite so 
ready to hand; yet doubtless, one supposes, these occasional 
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transient epidemics of intellectual blindness are somehow within 
the regular, if mysterious, order of nature. For the future, one 
anticipates that the sound doctrine will prevail ; the persuasive- 
ness of the affirmation, or the negation, which one has oneself 
found so convincing, will surely more and more become apparent 
to the less prejudiced generations that are to follow; and in- 
creasing agreement in philosophy will simply and naturally 
come about through the cogency of truth itself. And, thus 
reassured, we have gone on disagreeing in the present, as usual, 
or more than usual, and have continued to philosophize pretty 
much in the good, old fashioned, casual, disconnected, indi- 
vidualistic, unorganized and essentially amateurish way. 

This equanimity appears to me to be the chief obstacle, not 
only to increase of agreement among us, but to — what, of course, 
any desirable agreement presupposes — a progressive clarification 
of our problems. That our differences are irremediable in our 
own time we do not know, for we have never taken any adequate 
means to find out. The belief that they will spontaneously 
diminish in the future is a touching triumph of hope over experi- 
ence — and philosophy has had, in the Occident, more than two 
thousand years of experience. I can see no objective ground 
for expecting that the future historic fortunes of doctrines now 
current will be more prosperous than the fortunes of their pre- 
cursors. Subjective confidence in the soundness of his reasonings 
and the irrefragability of his conclusions each of us, no doubt, 
has; but so had all the philosophers that were before US'. Minds 
not necessarily inferior to those of this generation held, with the 
utmost assurance of their finality, opinions which, by one or 
another group in this generation, are looked upon as gross errors; 
and reached those opinions by reasonings which seemed to them 
demonstrative, but which now appear to many among us trans- 
parently fallacious. Why should any contemporary thinker sup- 
pose himself immune from the fallibility of his predecessors — 
or, indeed, of his contemporaries — unless he has ascertained the 
generic and constant cause of their errors and taken some pre- 
cautions to abate or eliminate that cause in his own reflection. 
The folly of systematic philosophers is like the folly of private 
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bettors at horse races; each knows that most of his kind lose 
their wagers, but flatters himself that he will somehow prove the 
happy exception. The only objective way whereby a philosopher 
can judge of the probable correctness of his opinions is, not by 
considering the cogency (to his mind) of the arguments which 
support them, but by viewing himself, so to say, in his statistical 
aspect. If he holds that, of ten competently trained meta- 
physicians, seven, on the average, fall into a specified degree or 
frequency of error, then he must hold the odds to be seven to 
three that his own degree of error is not less. For only vanity 
could inspire the assumption that the others were less fitted 
for the enterprise; and in firmness of persuasion — in the case of 
contemporaries, firmness of persuasion in the face of the same 
body of empirical knowledge — they do not differ from him. 
The more general cultivation of a statistical or actuarial habit 
of mind among philosophers would, I believe, have a salutary 
effect, not only upon their attitude towards their own doctrines 
— in producing a certain speculative diffidence and modesty 
which would make for open-mindedness — but also upon their 
technical procedure. 

For the existence of disagreement among philosophical special- 
ists who are contemporaries implies a very definite fact — a fact 
of a type with which certain other sciences are quite familiar, 
and of which they take formal cognizance in their methodology. 
It implies, namely, that philosophical inquiry is to a high degree 
subject to what the physicists call accidental errors — errors 
arising from the varying subjective peculiarities of the indi- 
viduals who carry on these inquiries. And in the case of an 
investigation which is thus known to be subject to a probable 
error, it is illegitimate to assume, out of hand, the correctness 
of any individual finding. If two astronomers, observing the 
same object, get variant results, neither of them insists that his 
own (uncorrected) observation is the true one, no matter how 
clearly and distinctly he saw what he reports. Just as little am 
I, as a philosopher, entitled to assume confidently the correctness 
of my observation of a given logical fact, if my learned colleague, 
whose ability and general competency I cannot doubt, reports a 
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different observation. But the resources of scientific method in 
neither case end with this merely negative outcome — this statis- 
tical scepticism or actuarial agnosticism, as it might be called. 
Recognizing the fact of a probable error, we may proceed to 
take measures for its correction or reduction. We cannot, indeed, 
adopt in philosophy the method used in the observational phys- 
ical sciences, and apply the law of averages to the conflicting 
opinions of philosophers. But we may at least tentatively 
assume — and it is the only assumption that will offer us any 
escape from our actuarial agnosticism — that the error in philos- 
ophy, the tendency to which is conclusively proved by the 
disagreements of philosophers, may be due to some ascertainable 
generic cause, always operative, indeed, in philosophizing as 
hitherto customarily carried on, yet not necessarily incapable of 
elimination by an appropriate change of methods. In other 
words, the tendency to a certain average amount of error in 
individual philosophers may be due to some peculiarity in the 
conditions under which their individual speculative observations 
are performed. The error, though doubtless variable in kind 
and amount, may be the result of a constant fault in the procedure 
used; and by altering the conditions of the observation in this 
respect, the (otherwise) probable error may perhaps be sensibly 
diminished, if not wholly eliminated — a result which should 
normally make itself apparent in a decrease of disagreement 
and of instability in opinion. 

I shall now try to indicate what seem to me the most important 
of the typical subjective causes of the error in philosophical 
reasonings which is evidenced by our relatively high degree of 
disagreement. For the partial, if not the complete, removal of 
these causes, nothing, as I believe, is needed but good will and 
determination on the part of philosophers. I must not, you 
will observe, and I trust I shall not, deal with any particular 
errors occurring in the treatment of any specific philosophical 
problem; to do so would probably be not to diminish but to 
increase the discord. The considerations — the really very simple 
and obvious, yet grievously disregarded, considerations — which I 
am about to present concern matters of general procedure. 
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They have to do with the definition of the logical type of the 
undertaking in which philosophical inquiry iiberhaupt consists, 
and with the deduction therefrom of the principal causes, and 
so of the preventatives, of error in philosophizing. 

I. Though the public often seems to imagine that we deal 
with esoteric mysteries there is, in truth, nothing in the generic 
nature of our procedure which is not, at bottom, analogous to 
the procedures of the other sciences. The phrase which I used 
a few moments ago was not simply figurative. The philosophical 
investigator is, in fact, engaged in what may properly be called 
logical observation. Given a question which — for one reason or 
another, often a purely historical reason — is not ordinarily dealt 
with by any of the other sciences, yet a question possessing an 
intelligible meaning — and the philosopher's task, broadly stated, 
is to observe as completely and exactly as possible what I shall 
designate as the 'considerations' pertinent to this question. 
This induction of 'considerations' ought to include all matters 
that have any prima facie appearance of being pertinent to the 
problem in hand. A 'consideration' may be almost any sort 
of logical datum that may be mentioned, according to the char- 
acter and scope of the problem. It may be an established 
empirical generalization derived from one of the other sciences; 
it may be a presupposition logically latent in the statement of the 
problem itself; it may be a distinction requisite to set this problem 
off from others; it may be some dialectical principle, of broad 
application, in which, if it should be admitted, implications can 
be found bearing upon the particular issue under consideration. 
In one respect, to be sure, the analogy with the simpler sort of 
physical observation does not hold. The philosophical observer 
almost always finds that the 'considerations' are not neatly 
spread out before him as it were upon a single plane, but that 
many of them are involved in, dependent upon, or antithetic to, 
one another; that he must not only see the considerations 
bearing directly upon the initial question, but also the considera- 
tions bearing upon these primary considerations, and so on 
through a regress which is by no means necessarily infinite, but 
which may be decidedly long and intricate. But this frequent — 
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not invariable — deductive interconnectedness of his materials 
does not alter the fact that the philosopher's task has at bottom 
the character of an inductive inquiry. It is a task of collating 
and focussing the data necessary for deciding as to the pre- 
ponderance of evidence in relation to a given well-formulated 
question ; and the task is well or ill performed according to the 
degree of comprehensiveness of the collation and the degree of 
precision with which the several data have been observed. 

Now, in the other sciences, when an investigator addresses 
himself thus to a problem, he nowadays surrounds himself with 
all manner of methodized precautions against error — error in 
the enumeration of the pertinent factors in the experimental 
situation, error in the confusion of the subjective conditions of 
observation with the characters of the objects to be observed, 
error of oversight in observation, error of insufficiency in the 
accumulation of instances or in the diversified repetition of 
experiments. A large part of the progress of any empirical 
science, especially in the earlier stages of its conversion from 
guess-work into a science, has depended upon the development 
of such observational or experimental technique — i. e., upon the 
discovery, partly by analysis, partly by bitter experience, of the 
common types of sources of error in the particular class of 
inquiries in which the science engages — and upon the elaboration 
of definite contrivances to exclude or diminish these sources of 
error. It would be superfluous, before the present company, 
to recite illustrations of this fact drawn from the history of the 
special sciences. 

Can we honestly say that philosophy has as yet developed 
any such precautionary technique? Have philosophers as a 
class given any practical evidence of having acquired a deep 
sense of what most of the ' natural ' and historical sciences have 
long since learned — that the intettectus sibi permissus is most 
likely to soar bravely into error, or at all events into exaggeration, 
and that therefore, if it is to be kept within the regions of verified 
or verifiable truth, it must have carefully calculated weights 
firmly and constantly attached to it. Yet our need for providing 
ourselves with such checks and precautions is manifestly greater 
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than the need of the specialist in any physical science can be, 
precisely because our data are more abstract, more elusive, 
easier to overlook, less capable of forcing themselves upon our 
attention, than are the objects of physical observation. I am 
persuaded that philosophy will never acquire anything like the 
gait of a science until it becomes, to a much higher degree than 
is yet customary, methodologically self-conscious; until it be- 
comes more systematic in its procedure, devotes relatively more 
attention to its technique and, for a time, relatively less to the 
formulation of substantive conclusions; until no trained philos- 
opher can ever sit down at his desk to write without an explicit, 
vivid and persistent consciousness of the specific causes from 
which error is likely to arise in the type of inquiry in which he 
proposes to engage. 

What, then, is necessary in order that the philosopher may 
carry out a logical observation with safeguards at least in some 
degree comparable to those employed by his fellow-investigators 
in other sciences? 

What seems to me the first of these requisites I have already 
intimated. It is the possession — dare I say, the acquisition? — 
by all philosophers at all times of what may be called the induc- 
tive investigator's habit of mind — of a certain self-distrust, a 
sense that eternal vigilance is the price of sound philosophizing, 
an appreciation, in particular, of the fact that there are in all 
probability many ' considerations ' to be looked for, brought into 
relation, and probed, before a conclusion can be legitimately 
reached. There is a remark of M. Bergson's which, I must 
confess, has always peculiarly aroused my ire: "no philosopher," 
he declares, apparently not in reproach but in approbation — 
"no philosopher ever says more than one thing; for he never 
sees more than one point." Even as a historical generalization 
that seems to me to be, happily, not quite exact; yet historically 
it has undoubtedly a measure of truth. Our libraries abound in 
the products of what may be called the 'happy- thought' method 
of philosophizing. A dazzling illumination flashes upon the 
mind of the philosopher, some fine day, as upon the eye of the 
traveller on the road to Damascus; and the man's speculative 
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vision thereupon becomes blinded, if not to everything else, 
at least to everything not readily reconcilable with that apoca- 
lypse. We all, no doubt, have experienced something of that 
intoxicating sense of revelation, that metaphysical inebriety, 
which comes at these moments. Observe how an eminent man 
of science turned philosopher, the founder of a somewhat influen- 
tial doctrine, describes how the secret of the universe dawned 
upon him. He had, he tells us, already had some imperfect 
adumbrations of the all-solving conception ; but the full realiza- 
tion of it came suddenly. (It would be a pity to translate what 
follows out of the charming and appropriate German in which 
the tale is told) : 

"Ich hatte am Abend mich wieder einmal lebhaft fiber jenen 
revolutionaren Gedanken mit Fachgenossen unterhalten, denen 
es nattirlich nicht einfiel, meine Auffassung ernst zu nehmen; 
sie bemtihten sich vielmehr, mir durch reichlichen Spott meine 
Energetik zu verleiden. Das hatte angesichts des kraftigen 
Wachstums des neuen Begriffs in meinem Unterbewusstsein 
nattirlich durchaus nicht den beabsichtigten Erfolg, sondern 
den entgegengesetzten. Nachdem wir uns spat getrennt hatten 
und ich einige Stunden geschlafen hatte, wachte ich plotzlich 
wiederum mitten in diesem Gedanken auf und konnte keinen 
Schlaf weiter finden. In fruhester Morgenstunde, um vier oder 
ftinf Uhr, bin ich denn aus dem Gasthof nach dem Tiergarten 
gegangen und habe dort unter dem Sonnenschein eines wunder- 
vollen Fruhlingsmorgens ein wahres Pfingsten, namlich eine 
Ausgiessung des Geistes fiber mich erlebt. Die Vogel zwitscher- 
ten und schmetterten von alien Zweigen, goldgrfines Laub 
glanzte gegen einen lichtblauen Himmel, Schmetterlinge sonnten 
sich auf den Blumen und ich selbst wanderte in wunderbar 
gehobener Stimmung durch diese frfihlinghafte Natur. . . . Ich 
kann die ganze Stimmung, von der ich damals getragen war, 
nur mit den hochsten Geffihlen meines Liebesfrtihlings ver- 
gleichen, der damals um ein reichliches Jahrzehnt hinter mir lag. 
Der Denkprozess ftir die allseitige Gestaltung der energetischen 
Weltauffassung vollzog sich in meinem Gehirn ohne jegliche 
Anstrengung, ja mit positiven Wonnegef Uhlen ; jedes Ding sah 
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mich an, als ware ich eben gemass dem biblischen Bericht 
geschaffen und in das Paradies gesetzt worden und gabe allem 
seinen wahren Namen." 1 

Of such sort, then, the philosopher tells us, was the eigentliche 
Geburtsstunde of his system. 

The variety of philosophic experience here related with an 
engaging candor differs, perhaps, in emotional voluminosity from 
the average ; yet it is only a heightened example of those moments 
which are, no doubt, among the chief rewards of the philosopher's 
life, but are also the chief dangers to philosophy itself. They 
lend to the convictions that they bring into the mind a potency 
and charm that is likely ever thereafter to dull the edge of the 
critical sense and to impart to bad logic a strange plausibility, 
incomprehensible to those who have not had the experience. 
They explain, I suppose, why it is that so few philosophers ever 
see much more than one thing in relation to a problem — when 
it is nevertheless so certain that there are many things, in relation 
to any problem, which ought to be seen — and why other philos- 
ophers are often completely unable to see the same thing. They 
have their uses, perhaps, these moments of inventive insight, 
these "processes of thought" in which a whole Weltauffassung 
takes shape before us "without any effort of the mind." New 
hypotheses have their place, in philosophy as elsewhere; and it 
is seemingly a law of nature that the birth of a new hypothesis 
does not take place without some degree of speculative delirium. 
The utility of such births, however, depends upon an exceed- 
ingly high infant mortality among them. The presumption — 
based upon probabilities derived from the experience-tables of 
the history of philosophy — is immensely against any individual 
aspirant for survival. But only a Spartan discipline in the rigors 
of inductive inquiry — a discipline much rarer, I believe, among 
philosophers, than among trained workers in the special sciences 
— can suffice to overcome the natural fondness of parents, and 
secure that prompt extirpation of the logically unfit, without 
which philosophy is likely to the end to be a mere mob of private 
convictions. Thus it is that philosophers have commonly merited 
only in the ironic sense that ambiguous eulogy of Nietzsche's: 

1 W. Ostwald, Der energetische Imperativ, 1912, p. 7. 
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"This thinker has no need of any one to refute him; he suffices 
for that himself." 

There is, of course, a special reason why philosophers are 
peculiarly prone to regard single insights relating to their prob- 
lems as sufficient and decisive. Those insights usually present 
themselves in the guise of "necessities of thought." They 
appear to bear the mark of self-evidence; and the deduction by 
which they are brought to bear upon the particular problem 
seems at each link to be equally evident and necessary. Why 
hesitate, then? — the philosopher is likely to ask himself. Here 
is one clear, indubitable dialectical principle, which by the 
nature of the case is conclusive of the question before me; of more 
I have no need. Yet we ought long since to have universally 
realized how illusory may be this appearance of self-evidence 
and finality. There is a phrase used somewhere, I think, by 
Mr. Bradley, which beautifully intimates the nature of the logical 
situation in which philosophers commonly are, though too often 
without knowing it: "We have," he writes, "seen that these 
conclusions must be; we have now to inquire whether they may 
be." So many dazzling insights there always have been, and 
perhaps always will be, of which it seems clear that they must be 
true, until we sit down patiently and in cold blood to make that 
induction of other — perhaps, not less necessary — ' considerations ' 
which will very likely show that the former may not be — at all 
events, not in the sense which at first was the only sense of them 
that occurred to us. All along the side of the road travelled by 
philosophy in the past — and also, indeed, the roads of physics 
and mathematics — you may find the dibris of exploded neces- 
sities of thought. This, to be sure, proves nothing against 
either the existence or the attainability of 'necessary' truths; 
but it does prove that the human eye — even in men of rare 
intellectual vision — is but poorly skilled in recognizing them at a 
glance, and that only by the establishment of a sort of meta- 
physical testing laboratory, where the materials to be used in the 
construction of philosophical engines are first systematically 
subjected to all conceivable strains and stresses, can we hope that 
our dialectical locomotion will be made reasonably secure and 
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continuous. Unhappily, not even an explicit awareness of the 
truth that the question of ' may be ' must always follow upon the 
question of ' must be ' in philosophy, seems sufficient to guarantee 
an individual philosopher against undue partiality for that 
happy thought which is peculiarly his own. To take an eminent 
contemporary example — how odd appears, probably, to most of 
us here, the disproportion between the weight which Mr. Bradley 
attaches to his celebrated argument from the regress of relations, 
and the weight which he attaches to the consideration that, if 
the contents of our experience must be purged of their relational 
character, must be "transmuted and transformed," in order to 
be possessed by the Absolute, then, precisely, the entire contents 
of our experience as such cannot be possessed by the Absolute. 
I will not here trouble to contend that the latter consideration 
is more clear and cogent than the former; but I suppose there 
are very few who have ever thought about the matter — with the 
exception of the distinguished author of Appearance and Reality 
— to whom it has not seemed at least equally clear and cogent. 
And to all who take this view, it must appear that this acute 
dialectician has simply failed to observe impartially and closely 
one of the most obvious considerations pertinent to his problem. 
If so, he has merely followed what, in my opinion, has been the 
ordinary procedure of metaphysicians in all ages. 

The first thing needful, then, for the secure progress of philo- 
sophical inquiry — after the business of inquiry has been separated 
from the business of edification — is the development, or the very 
great intensification among us of a certain habit of mind — of 
the caution, and the sense of the probable multiplicity and 
elusiveness of the circumstances to be taken account of, which 
characterize the trained inductive investigator. The motto of 
philosophy should be the reverse of Danton's: not boldness, 
but circumspection, and again circumspection, and always cir- 
cumspection — that is the exacting and unromantic watchword 
under which we may hope, if not for early success in our enter- 
prise, at least for steady movement in that direction. 

2. When philosophers thus become habitually mindful that 
the constant danger in their inquiries is the danger of the over- 
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looked consideration, certain specific procedures will become 
customary among them, which at present are far from usual. 
First and most obvious of these is a deliberate and systematic 
attempt at exhaustiveness in the enumeration of the elements 
of a problem, of the 'considerations' pertinent to it— and, even, 
of all that any relatively sane minds have ever conceived to be 
pertinent considerations. Descartes long since enjoined this 
upon us, and the maxim is doubtless a tolerably platitudinous 
one; yet it seems to be much more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. An eminent philosopher, for example, not 
long since raised anew the question whether the given content 
of an actual perception is or is not numerically or existentially 
identical with the so-called ' real ' or ' physical ' object of which it 
is supposed to furnish knowledge. In its general logical type this 
question is the same as the questions of identification which are 
constantly dealt with by the courts and by historians. Here 
are what seem to be two entities, observed primarily in different 
contexts and having some apparent contrasts in their known 
attributes;, are they, nevertheless, one entity? Was Mattioli, 
for example, the Man in the Iron Mask? The historian, as a 
matter of course, does not regard the identification as established 
until he has collected all possible information about the char- 
acteristics and movements of the two men; has discriminated 
those differences which are compatible with numerical identity 
from those which, if made out, would preclude identification; 
and has then carefully compared the two with respect to every- 
one of the latter class of paired characteristics. Not so the 
philosopher. Dealing with a problem which belongs conspicu- 
ously to what may be called the enumerative type, he gives no 
evidence of having attempted to draw up a complete list of the 
relevant assumed attributes of the two classes of entities, or of 
having systematically reviewed all antecedently conceivable 
modes of difference between the two, in order to determine which 
dissimilarities would, and which would not, be consistent with 
numerical identity. He contents himself with taking merely a 
few attributes which happen to occur to him, making the com- 
parison with respect to these, and showing — convincingly enough 
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— that one specified type of difference in the relations of the 
subjects of discourse under consideration is not sufficient to 
prove their existential duality. After an acute and ingenious, 
but glaringly incomplete analysis, he concludes that the identi- 
fication is achieved. The question of the actual correctness of 
the conclusion has nothing to do with my present point; it is 
merely the lack of the habit of really methodical enumeration — • 
and of that obsessing methodological self-consciousness of the 
inductive investigator — which I have thus ventured to illustrate 
from the work of a greatly gifted and very honest thinker. Such 
a lack, since it is common, is not surprising or discreditable in 
any individual philosopher; yet, so long as it is common, the 
work of philosophers, as a body, whatever other claims upon 
men's attention it may have, will deserve little of the respect 
which is due to serious, painstaking, and methodized scientific 
inquiry. 

3. A complete enumeration and an unbiased and exact observa- 
tion of all the 'considerations' pertinent to a problem of any 
logical complexity is, however, scarcely possible to one mind work- 
ing alone, even though it be a mind well versed in the history of 
past reflection. Philosophy is — by the nature of its task, though 
not, perhaps, by the nature of its practitioners — more than any 
other science a cooperative enterprise. Dialectic, in its original 
sense — that is to say, dialogue, discussion, the pursuit of truth 
through the interaction of two or more minds — this is the very 
essence of its method. This fact was long ago discovered by its 
first great master; but how few philosophers in modern times 
have shared what Professor Shorey calls "Plato's fundamental 
conviction of the complete futility of a continuous stream of 
discourse." Mankind has learned a thousand things, true and 
false, from the Platonic dialogues during these two millenniums, 
including a good many things that are not contained in them ; 
but it has seemed slowest of all to learn the truth which is at 
least symbolized by the very form of those writings — that real 
philosophizing is a collective process. Among moderns, a few 
of the Romanticists rendered at least an enthusiastic lip-service 
to this truth. All philosophiren, Friedrich Schlegel used to 
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reiterate, is symphilosophiren; and again: " Philosophiren heisst 
die Allwissenheit gemeinschaftUch suchen." That Allwissenheit 
is the object of this pursuit I should hardly be prepared to main- 
tain ; otherwise, I could wish that Schlegel's aphorism might be 
made the motto of this society, and, indeed, be inscribed upon 
the walls of every philosopher's study. 

The primary reason why cooperation — and definitely organized 
cooperation — in philosophizing is indispensable, I have already 
intimated. The principal source of possible error in philosophy 
is oversight — the neglect, or the too cursory regard, of pertinent 
considerations. A heightened logical self-consciousness upon 
this score, a determination on the part of individuals to make 
complete enumerations, may do something to diminish the risk 
of such error; but it cannot do enough. Oversight in logical 
observations is not the result merely of a lack of methodical 
circumspection in individuals; it may, and constantly does, 
result from the inevitable limitations of the logical sensitivity 
of any individual mind. The 'considerations' of philosophy are 
often elusive enough (which does not mean that they are unreal 
or unimportant). A valid distinction pertinent to a genuine 
issue may at first be almost invisible to one mind, while glaringly 
obvious to another; yet the latter may not be less blind to some 
other part of the logical spectrum. Even if all the ' points ' which 
have to do with the problem have been noted, it is easy, it is 
disastrously easy, to forget some of them in the final summing-up; 
or, even if all be remembered, to let them slip out of the delicate 
balance of relations upon which the truth of the matter may 
depend. The entire history of philosophy is there to remind us 
how decisive factors in the formation of- doctrines are the limita- 
tions, or the peculiarities of vision, of individual intellects, 
however exceptional in their endowments and however sincere; 
what part has again and again been played by unconscious 
emotional bias, by inexplicit yet controlling presuppositions, by 
the pervasive influence of some personal type of imagery, by 
sheer ignorance of some field of natural science, or by the most 
casual inadvertence or forgetfulness. Against these subjective 
sources of error, the presence of which we are all ready enough 
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to recognize in the thinking of many of our predecessors, not 
to say our contemporaries, we can guard only by seeking the 
complementary and correcting action of other minds upon our 
own ; and not of dead men's minds, alone, but of contemporaries 
with whose thought ours may establish genuine and vital contact, 
to whom we may explain and re-explain our own thoughts, who 
will patiently ' follow the argument ' with us, who will drive their 
meanings into our consciousness with friendly violence if neces- 
sary, and will gladly submit to like violence in return. "Truth," 
as the author of Oceana said, "is a spark to which objections 
are like bellows." With the mechanism for operating such 
instruments individual minds are by nature poorly provided. 
Blowing the bellows is a service which we can render for one 
another, but very inefficiently for ourselves; and our only hope 
of bringing that spark to a healthy blaze is by a sort of organized 
reciprocity in this service. 

The argument for the method of philosophizing by organized 
discussion may, at its lowest, be put upon grounds similar to 
those which have often been used to justify "government by 
discussion." The function of a "polity of discussion," says 
Walter Bagehot in Physics and Politics, "is really to prevent 
action; it is the greatest hindrance to the inherited mistake of 
human nature, to the desire to act promptly. ... If you want 
to stop instant and immediate action, always make it a condition 
that the action shall not begin till a considerable number of 
persons have talked it over and have agreed upon it." Now, 
whether or not it be true that "the desire to act promptly" is 
the inherited mistake of human nature most dangerous in politics, 
certainly the desire to conclude promptly — the disposition to 
take as final a bit of reasoning which impresses one powerfully — 
is the inherited mistake of human nature which does most harm 
in philosophy. If all philosophers could be prevented from 
committing themselves to any opinion until a considerable num- 
ber of persons of diverse tendencies had talked it over fairly 
thoroughly — even though they should not agree upon it — some- 
thing would be accomplished to prevent people from having 
philosophies — that is, from having premature and personal philos- 
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ophies which they suppose to be objectively tested ones. The 
trouble now is that discussion, when it is had at all, is likely to 
come too late. The philosopher has made up his mind, has 
promulgated his theses with the gesture of an Athanasius contra 
mundum. Thereafter, discussion of those theses by others has 
the appearance, not of cooperation in a common task, but of 
personal criticism; and all the forces of amour propre — and even 
in a philosopher those are not always negligible forces — unite to 
render difficult the access to his mind of countervailing con- 
siderations. How utterly and disgracefully inhospitable to the 
most pertinent contentions of his early critics was even so 
respectable a practitioner of our trade as Kant. Under any 
sound regime of philosophical inquiry, everything in the nature 
of a new hypothesis in philosophy would be put forward in a 
wholly tentative manner, as material for discussion by fellow- 
specialists, before it is given to the world at large, and before the 
free movement of disinterested reflection is clogged and impeded 
by definite personal commitments and by sectarian zeal. Under 
such conditions a good many ingenious and plausible errors 
might conceivably never survive their trial heats. The world 
would be less full of philosophies — to the very great good of 
philosophy. So little, however, is the desirability of this result 
generally appreciated, that a philosopher is apparently looked 
upon as unsportsmanlike unless he too throws his hat into the 
ring, with something of the self-confidence and aggressiveness 
of the originator of that metaphor. 

4. Genuinely useful and constructive philosophical discussion 
is, however, one of the most difficult things in the world to secure. 
It makes rarely exacting demands upon the patience, the open- 
ness of mind, and the good will of those who take part in it; 
and even good will, unaided by method and organization, is not 
sufficient to ensure substantial results. We all of us doubtless 
know from either observation or painful experience how hard it 
is to insinuate a philosophical idea in its exact and entire meaning 
into the mind of another human being, even though he be himself 
a philosopher. Few things are commoner in the replies of 
philosophical writers to their reviewers, than the complaint 
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that they have not been understood. It has of late been asserted 
by defenders of metaphysical idealism that recent critics of 
that doctrine — writers of high distinction — have actually never 
apprehended either what idealism is, or upon what grounds it 
chiefly rests — after all the thousands of pages which successive 
generations of idealists have filled with what they supposed 
to be sonnenklare Berichte of the thoughts that were in them. 
The assertion is perhaps somewhat excessive; yet, even so, it is 
good evidence that a misunderstanding has occurred somewhere. 
Again, we have lately had some surprising revelations of the 
diversity of the senses attached by both psychologists and 
philosophers to some of the commonest terms of the psychological 
vocabulary; revelations, also, of the yet more significant fact 
that terms which to some specialists seem indispensable and full 
of weighty import convey to others no intelligible meaning 
whatever. It is evident, therefore, that, to make serviceable 
discussion possible, definite preliminary measures need to be 
taken to reduce as nearly as may be to a minimum the mere 
difficulty of communicating an abstract idea from mind to mind. 
The first and most obvious of such measures — though it is a 
measure which has encountered opposition among us — is the 
adoption, at least for the purposes of a particular discussion, of 
a common and unambiguous terminology, and — if so much be 
within human power — of a common set of initial postulates. 
Since our terms have neither clear nor invariant significations, 
we shall not get far in any cooperative inquiry without an agree- 
ment upon special definitions ad hoc. Whether any more perma- 
nent fixation of the meaning of the words employed by philos- 
ophers is possible, only the future can show; but such a 
consummation, even though problematical, is so desirable as to 
justify persistent effort. 

When we have done what can be done towards the attainment 
of mutual intelligibility, it remains to organize discussion upon 
a sufficiently large scale and to provide for its prosecution over 
a sufficiently long time and with the requisite orderliness and 
sequentiality. These desiderata have not yet been attained or 
closely approximated in the annual discussions of our association. 
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The topic for the principal discussion should — I venture to sug- 
gest — be selected and announced a year in advance; an attempt 
should be made to focus a part of the attention of American 
teachers and advanced students of philosophy throughout the 
year upon the problem chosen; and the leaders of the formal 
discussion, and many others, should publish in some of our 
periodicals a connected series of papers in elucidation of their 
reasons for their own views and their grounds for dissenting 
from the opposed views. If measures such as these could be 
adopted, with something like general support, we should then 
have an approach to a suitable organization of cooperative 
philosophical inquiry in America. I have, I trust, no illusions 
as to the results attainable even by these means. I do not 
anticipate that every New Year's Day would see one of the 
ancient problems finally disposed of, by universal consent. Yet 
I do anticipate that we should secure a more precise joining of 
issue, a far more real contact of mind with mind, a richer accumu- 
lation and convergence of pertinent 'considerations,' a more 
tenacious following of the argument, a better understanding, at 
the worst, of the precise nature and grounds of our differences, 
than would be attainable by any other means. Now and then 
we should perhaps witness that rare and admirable spectacle of 
a philosopher of mature years converted by argument to a new 
opinion: that even rarer, but equally admirable, spectacle of 
some once ardent champion of a philosophical revolution frankly 
repudiating the great discovery upon which the revolution was 
to have been based. At the least, the adoption of the measures 
I have indicated would mean that we should have done what 
was possible to remove the external impediments to agreement, 
should have made an honest attempt, somewhat commensurate 
with the difficulties of the task, to think cooperatively, and to 
move forward as a single body and with some continuity in our 
movement. 

5. Such discussion, however, is practicable only upon a further 
condition: That it be possible to treat individual philosophical 
problems in isolation, to deal with the general field of our inquiries 
piecemeal. And here there is interposed, against the program of 
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methodical, consecutive, and cooperative scientific inquiry in 
philosophy, a non possumus in the name of logic. The condition 
mentioried, several writers have argued, is precisely ' what is 
least capable of realization in the case of this discipline; and the 
obstacle lies, not in the nature of philosophers but in the nature 
of philosophy. It was, for example, contended by a distinguished 
member of our society, in the discussion of four years ago, that 
the difference between scientific and philosophical inquiry is 
that the former deals with isolable, the latter with non-isolable 
problems. Philosophical knowledge is characterized by "its in- 
capacity to answer any one of its problems, without anticipating 
in broad outline the kind of answer that has to be given to all 
the others. In other words, it deals with problems for which 
no method of successful isolation has yet been formulated. . . . 
The various philosophical problems cannot be treated as so 
many separate issues and their solutions combined to form a 
comprehensive system." "The specific characteristic of philo- 
sophical reflection is that in dealing with any of its problems it 
must simultaneously bear in mind the correlative requirements 
of all the others. Even when it finds its chief inspiration in 
some specific field, it may do so only in so far as the insight 
thereby acquired can be shown to be supremely illuminating 
in other spheres." Discussions such as had already been at- 
tempted by the Association seemed to this member of it "to 
involve an impossible ignoring of (these) radical differences 
between scientific and philosophical inquiry." "The initial 
agreement," for example, "which it was sought to establish, 
was really impossible." Even an agreement to use words in 
one pre-concerted sense is alien to the nature of philosophy. 
"It is just upon the question of how to define ultimate terms 
that all our philosophical disputes really turn. Such imitations 
of scientific procedure would therefore seem to be altogether 
impossible." 

If the consideration so forcibly urged by this writer had the 
practical consequence that is deduced from it, our situation 
would, assuredly, be a discouraging one. Philosophy would be 
the logical counterpart of the One Hoss Shay; as the latter could 
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cease to be, so the former could come into being, only instantan- 
eously and completely, 

All at once, and nothing first. 

Embarrassing indeed would be the position of a science in which 
nothing could be known, or even profitably discussed, until 
everything was known; a science powerless to be born, because 
debarred by some strange law of its own nature from any 
epigenesis. Fortunately, no reason is apparent why philosophy 
should be supposed to be in so desperate a plight. The isolation 
of problems is a necessary part of all scientific procedure; and 
an unavoidable difficulty of most scientific procedure is the fact 
that the facts dealt with are not equally isolable, and that the 
results reached by means of this methodological device ought 
therefore as a rule not to be regarded as more than provisional. 
From this difficulty it is possible that philosophy suffers some- 
what more than other branches of inquiry; though it seems to 
me to be a peculiarly unplausible application of that queer 
Hegelian superstition, the doctrine of the essentiality of relations, 
to say that every philosophical issue is inextricably intertwined 
with all of the others. Whether this is the case or not could, 
I should suppose, be determined only inductively; and I suspect 
that a very limited induction would suffice to bring to light 
specific issues which are as separable from other issues, as capable 
of independent settlement, as are any of the problems of any 
natural science. But even where this is not the case, it does not 
follow that profitable discussion of detached problems is either 
impossible or especially difficult. There is, after all, a process 
called hypothetical reasoning which is not unknown to logic, 
is pretty constantly employed by all the sciences, and is notably 
characteristic of that other science which consists of a species 
of logical observation of concepts and their relations — namely, 
modern mathematics. Philosophical discussion may be, and, 
conducted in an ideal manner, always would be, expressly 
hypothetical in form : Its postulates would be explicit, they would 
be assumed for the occasion and not asserted, and the question 
at issue would concern the conclusions properly to be drawn 
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within the limits of the system thereby determined. Within 
those limits, agreement might be found to be fairly easily attain- 
able. Then, indeed, the question as to the validity of the 
postulates themselves would necessarily arise; or it might be 
found that some ulterior pertinent consideration, which through 
oversight had not been explicitly covered by the postulates, was 
the real source of conflict of opinion upon the question pro- 
pounded. In either case, a new discussion, with postulates of a 
more general character, would, of course, follow; but it would 
still be of the same formally hypothetical type. And it is pre- 
cisely through such a linked sequence of provisionally limited 
and hypothetical discussions that the way to an increasing agree- 
ment among philosophers lies; though it has by this time, 
perhaps, been experimentally demonstrated that the average 
philosopher is constitutionally averse from any such procedure. 
More and more we should by such means introduce into our 
subject cleared areas within which there need be no controversy, 
so long as certain well understood and plainly formulated postu- 
lates are conceded; and more and more the crucial issues, con- 
cerning which agreement was not yet possible, would stand out 
with utmost sharpness, and in unmistakable logical relations to 
the rest of the field of inquiry. It is quite true that a character- 
istic of philosophical reflection is that, in dealing with many 
of its problems, it must ultimately bear in mind "the correlative 
requirements" of other problems. But this fact can be made 
entirely reconcilable with the method of piecemeal attack, by the 
aid of one of the simplest and most familiar of logical devices; 
it is, in truth, not, in practice, reconcilable with anything but 
the method of piecemeal attack. For, unfortunately, none of 
us mortals is like the monistic idealist's Absolute, a totum simul; 
we must needs acquire our understanding of things bit by bit, 
or not at all. 

As a result of such a process, sufficiently long continued, even 
those outstanding points of stubborn disagreement would most 
of them, perhaps, either gradually dissolve, or be consigned by 
general consent to the category of the unverifiable, to a region 
of philosophical Aberglaube where proof is impossible, dispute 
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therefore idle, and the pretension to possess objective and 
scientific knowledge, illegitimate. When philosopher A and 
philosopher B, even after they really understand one another 
and have come to a contingent agreement upon all other points, 
find that to some single and precisely formulated question they 
are still constrained to give opposite answers, there should > 
unless one of them is mad, still be reason to hope that a pro- 
longed or repeated, and a direct exposure of each mind to the 
ideas of the other will finally produce unanimity. We must» 
after all, assume that, if the question is a real one, an identical 
logical reaction to it will be obtainable from all rational minds 
capable of understanding it; and a failure to obtain such reaction 
from minds in which such capacity is presumed can be regarded 
only as a difference in specific logical sensitivity. One or the 
other philosopher has never genuinely realized the ' consideration ' 
which for the other is decisive. But the time-factor here may 
be all-important; time's glory is not only to calm contending 
kings, but also contending metaphysicians — if only each will 
first find out precisely where the crucial points of disagreement 
lie, and will then, with reference to these points, patiently expose 
his intelligence to any ideas which, however little they may 
impress him at first, seem to be deemed significant by any of his 
fellows for whose understanding he entertains some respect. 
The production of agreement by such a process is, happily, now 
and then actually observable in the case of two or more philos- 
ophers who have constant opportunity, over a term of years, for 
personal talk over their differences. But the working of this 
beneficent process needs to be made more general, more per- 
sistent, more — I may add — ineluctable by philosophers who have 
an active professional conscience or any desire to be looked 
upon by their fellows as really playing the game. And we should, 
I believe, be able to find a sort of logical catalytic agent by 
which the process might even be a little accelerated. 

6. Finally, all of the foregoing desiderata need to be reenforced, 
and rendered easier of attainment, by the preparation, through 
cooperative effort of many philosophers of differing schools, of a 
comprehensive catalogue raisonnS of 'considerations,' arranged 
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according to the problems or the theses to which they are, or 
have by any considerable body of thinkers been supposed to be, 
pertinent — a catalogue literally and very thoroughly raisonne, 
a modern Summa Metaphysial of an undogmatic and non- 
partisan kind. We have already some fairly good encyclopedic 
works in philosophy which contain almost everything except the 
stuff of which philosophy consists — namely, 'considerations' 
presented in their logical inter-relations and ramifications. For 
it is these that are the ultimate units of our inquiry, and not 
terms, or systems, or doctrines, or even problems. To become 
acquainted with these prerequisites to the circumspect solution 
of a philosophical question, we and our students are now com- 
pelled, for the most part, to search for them where they lie more 
or less deeply buried in their contexts in the more celebrated 
historic or contemporary systems. Now, I have no desire to 
belittle the study of philosophical systems as integral units. 
Few studies seem to me to have a livelier human interest. Yet 
a system is often a highly accidental and highly unstable com- 
pound; the logically distinguishable and significant presupposi- 
tions, arguments, 'considerations,' in a word, which compose it 
in its various parts, frequently owe their conjunction more to 
peculiarities of the author's mind or of his historical situation 
than to any purely dialectical necessity. Moreover, the same 
ideas, in logical essence, occur in diversified disguises and in 
variant contexts, in many seemingly unlike philosophies. The 
number of really distinct 'considerations' discoverable in the 
history of philosophy is vastly less than the unsophisticated 
reader of that kaleidoscopic record usually supposes. What is 
needed is that the history of philosophy (including contemporary 
philosophy) be disarticulated, that these logical units into which 
it is resolvable be discriminated, set down each under the historic 
thesis, or diverse theses, to which it is relevant, and methodically 
and unequivocally correlated with all complementary, qualifying 
or contrary considerations relevant to the same thesis. To say 
that this is impossible is to say that philosophy is incapable of 
becoming an organized body of knowledge. To say that it is 
unnecessary is, I think, singularly to underestimate the diffi- 
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culties of our task. As I have already remarked, you may 
frequently observe philosophers of genuine learning simply for- 
getting 'considerations' pertinent to the problems upon which 
they are arguing; may see them, for example, 'refuting* theses 
to which they are opposed, yet omitting even to examine one 
or more of the grounds which partisans of that thesis regard as 
sufficient to establish it, though all other grounds should fail. 
Such oversights will continue to be natural and pardonable, 
until the really large mass of arguments or supposed arguments, 
dialectical motifs, facts of natural science, and the like, which 
have either a permanent or an historical place in relation to our 
problems, are exhaustively listed — so far as the present progress 
of reflection permits exhaustiveness; are severally stated with 
as much concision as is consistent with clarity; and are, above 
all, exhibited in their proper logical interconnections, so that the 
catalogue would be also something more — a species of map of 
philosophy (as it is at the time of the preparation of the work), 
whereby we should all be able to find our way about securely in 
the entire extent of that thick forest — a thing which is at present 
by no means easy even for the trained forester. 

Some small part of this program has, it is true, already been 
attempted in a few excellent compends prepared by individuals; 
but the sort of work I have in mind would be by no means com- 
pendious, and it could not, in virtue of its essential principle, 
be prepared by one person or any small group of like-minded 
persons. Exhaustiveness in enumeration — along with the avoid- 
ance of discursiveness in expression — would be its aim; and to 
make as nearly certain as may be of the complete and just pres- 
entation of the considerations tending to support any philo- 
sophical thesis, competent contemporary adherents of that thesis 
(when they could be found) would be asked to see to it that 
nothing which seemed to them either historically important or 
logically essential had been omitted. For each argument, more- 
over, there would be given a series of precise references to the 
passages in other writings in which, to the present-day repre- 
sentatives of the view in question, it seems to have found its 
most satisfactory or its most influential formulations. Next 
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the negative considerations, real or supposed, pertinent to each 
thesis would be brought together, divided into the three classes 
into which, as a rule, they would naturally fall: (a) criticisms 
of the proofs offered for the thesis, in respect of their truth, taken 
separately, and their adequacy, taken collectively; (b) reasons 
for questioning the internal consistency of the conclusion based 
upon those proofs ; (c) external considerations, supposed to show 
the logical impossibility or the factual falsity of the conclusion. 
Lastly, the counter-considerations, if any, in behalf of the affirma- 
tive, should find place. But it would be no part of the under- 
taking of the modern Summa to state a final conclusion. It 
would merely present, in the manner indicated, the state of the 
argument, leaving the judicious reader .to conclude for himself. 
It would, however, indicate unmistakably, in connection with 
each thesis, what are, concededly, the crucial questions for deter- 
mining its tenability. Thus the principal metaphysical con- 
ception of Professor Royce — at all events, in all his writings 
before The Problem of Christianity — manifestly depends for its 
possibility upon an affirmative answer to each of at least three 
questions, involving considerations of wider logical scope than 
the thesis itself; viz., (i) Is the compounding, without loss or 
alteration, of many individuated or personal experiences, having 
'centres' of their own, into a single comprehensive personal 
experience, conceivable? (2) Is the literal inclusion of a genuine 
temporal succession in a non-successive total conceivable without 
contradiction? (3) Is an actually realized or presented infinite 
aggregate conceivable without contradiction? The last two of 
these issues, at least, would, of course, be separately discussed, 
as distinct problems, elsewhere in the sort of work which I am 
imagining; and by the proper use of cross-references, the inter- 
dependence of seemingly distinct questions would be exhibited 
with the utmost possible clarity. 

To some minds, I have no doubt, the picture I am roughly 
sketching will be positively repulsive. ' What ! ' — it will be asked 
— 'Shall we convert the living substance of philosophy into a 
hortus siccus of dried, abstract, depersonalized arguments and 
counter-arguments, destitute of all charm of style and arrayed 
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in tedious formal schemes of classification and antithesis?' Just 
that, I answer, unless we are prepared frankly to abdicate our 
customary pretension to be dealing with objective, verifiable 
and clearly communicable truths, and are content to acknowledge 
that all our brave parade of philosophizing is nothing more than 
an exploiting of our temperamental idiosyncrasies, disingenuously 
masquerading in the garb of impersonal reason ; unless, in short, 
we philosophers are willing to be classified, not as men of science, 
but as practitioners of what it would be necessary to call belles 
lettres if only it were not, on the other hand, usually so sadly 
lacking in beauty. For the collaborative preparation of such a 
work as I have spoken of is one of the measures most clearly 
needful in order to introduce into our reflection proper safe- 
guards against the principal source of error in philosophy — the 
overlooking of genuine 'considerations'; to make the substitu- 
tion of Mesopotamian phrase-mongering for thinking disreputable 
in the philosophy of the future; to give to the next generation 
of philosophers a fairer prospect of a common understanding; 
and so to give to philosophy itself some hope of attaining the 
assured and steady march which should characterize a science. 
With these suggestions — practical in intent, whether or not 
they prove so in fact — of a plan of operation, and above all of 
cooperation, I bring to a close this fragment of a Discours de la 
MSthode. The burden of it is that, whatever there be that is 
disappointing in the present state of philosophy, there is reason 
to believe that the cause lies, not in the nature of our task, but 
in our way of going about that task; that what is amiss is due 
to a failure to adapt the methods of our collective effort to the 
distinguishing peculiarities and difficulties of the philosophic 

enterprise. 
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